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to the memory of his father an almost superstitious
reverence. The Emperor Alexander III., as we know,
personified the idea of absolute monarchical power,
and governed Russia with an iron hand for thirteen
years, carrying out a rigorous system of conservatism
and bureaucratic centralization. This system became
the dogma of the men who had been the counsellors of
Alexander III., and who retained their places at the
beginning of the new reign. They did all in their power
to preserve the young Emperor's respect for what they
were pleased to call " the traditions bequeathed by the
Czar Pacificator." Any tendency on the part of
Nicholas II. to free himself from these traditions was
quickly stifled by his advisers, and one may say, almost
without metaphor, that, during the first years of the
new reign, the Russian Empire continued to be governed
by the shade of the dead Emperor. Alas, I do not
exaggerate when I add that, when the counsellors of
Alexander III. had yielded their places to men chosen
by Nicholas II. himself, the Empire was not governed at
all, or else was misgoverned in the stupid manner that I
have already described.
The reverence of the Emperor Nicholas for the memory
of his father manifested itself occasionally in strange
ways. For instance, he, the supreme chief of the
Russian army, never consented to assume a higher rank
in the army than that of colonel, to which he had
attained under the preceding reign. This touching but
somewhat puerile act of filial piety did not help his
prestige in military circles, where he came to be referred
to always as " the Colonel/5 a sobriquet which in the end
savoured of mockery and a certain disdain.
This same cult for the traditions of the foregoing reign
inay jbe, held responsible, in a way, for a political error